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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the effects of living on- or off-campus 
on the grades of first-year students at York University (Ontario) . A total of 
1,848 first-year students were uurveyed by mail in February-March 1995, with 
a response nate of 65 percent. Data were also obtained from administrative 
records. The survey found that 74 percent of respondents lived with their 
parents, 15 percent lived in campus dormitories, 3 percent lived with a 
spouse, 2 percent lived off-campus alone, 3 percent lived off-campus with a 
friend, and 1 percent lived in temporary housing arrangements. Three percent 
listed "other" as their residence. The results indicated that students who 
lived with their spouses scored far higher, and students who lived with their 
parents scored slightly higher grade point averages than those who lived 
on- campus, even after controlling for Ontario Academic Credit marks and 
faculty of enrollment. Students living with their parents reported higher 
levels of classroom involvement than any other group of students. (Contains 
26 references.) (MDM) 
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Foreword 



The Institute for Social Research produces four types of articles in its publication series: 

• Working papers; 

• Reports on various technical and managerial aspects of the research process designed for 
technical support staff and research managers; 

• Reports on topics of general interest to non-specialist readers; and, 

• Reports on various methodological and substantive issues aimed at experts in the field. 
The following is a working paper. 
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Summary 

Research conducted in the United States has shown that students living in residence 
have greater gains in areas such as intellectual development, and are more likely to 
stay in university and complete their degrees, than students who live oflf-c impus. 
While there are some dissenting voices, research has also demonstrated that place of 
residence has little, if any, impact on marks. In a study of York University, a large 
commuter university, it is shown that place of residence does affect first year marks; 
however, students who live at home with parents have higher first year grade point 
averages than residence students. Part of the explanation for this phenomenon can 
be found in the fact that despite their place of residence off-campus, students living 
with their parents, and students living with a spouse, have higher rates of classroom 
involvement than students living in other arrangements either on- or off-campus. In 
essence, living off-campus with parents or a spouse does not represent a 
disadvantage in terms of first year marks. 
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Introduction 

In Canada it is difficult to estimate the numbers of students who live on and off 
campuses. While at some institutions, such as Mount Allison and Queen’s, 
residence living in first year is the norm, information on other universities indicates 
that large numbers of first year students live with their parents. For example, a firs-, 
year study at the University of Alberta found that two-thirds of students lived at 
home with their parents (Holdaway and Kelloway, 1987:60). The figures for the 
University of Manitoba (U of Manitoba, Sept. 1991), the University of Victoria (U 
of Victoria, 1992), and Dalhousie (Christie, 1988) are 66%, 61%, and 42% 
respectively. At York University, in 1995, approximately 74% of first year students 
reported living at home with their parents while only 15% lived on campus. For 
students living off campus, on average, it took 45 minutes to commute one way to 
the university. 

In data collected at the University of Guelph in 1993 on first year students in seven 
universities it was found that 56% would be living at home with parents. 
Interestingly, only 28% specified this as their preferred living arrangement. The 
most desired living location was on-campus; however, while 36% of students 
identified on-campus living as their first choice, only 28% actually expected to be in 
residence on campus.' 

In the United States a great deal of research has been done on the consequences of 
living on and off campus. 2 While there are contrary findings, in general, living on or 
near campus has been found to have a positive impact on desired outcomes of the 
university experiences. As Pascarella and Terenzini summarize: 

Residential living is positively, if modestly, linked to increases in aesthetic, 
cultural, and intellectual values; a liberalizing of social, political, and 
religious values and attitudes; increases in self-concept, intellectual 
orientation, autonomy, and independence; gains in tolerance, empathy, and 
ability to relate to others; persistence in college; and bachelor’s degree 
attainment (1991:61 1). 

In part findings such as these can be attributed to the greater degree of involvement 



1 I would like to thank Brian Pettigrew at the University of Guelph for making these 
data available. 

2 Examples include: Anderson, 1981; Bowman and Partin, 1993; Braxton and Brier, 
1989; Chickering, 1974; Chickering et al, 1969; Fox, 1986; Herndon, 1984; Pace, 1984; 
Pascarella, 1985, 1984; Pascarella and Terenzini, 1981,1980; Schroeder and Belmonte, 
1979; Velez, 1985; Welty, 1976; Williamson and Creamer, 1988; Wolfe, 1993. 
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in campus life on the part of residence as compared to commuter students. 

Despite positive effects such as these, Pascarella and Terenzini (1980) also found 
that some residences contribute to intellectual growth more than others. Indeed, the 
climate in some residences may be inimical to growth and academic achievement. 
More importantly, a literature review found some studies indicating that residence 
living has little effect on academic achievement (Bowman and Partin, 1993; 
Pascarella and Terenzini, 1 99 1 :422). 

The little research conducted in Canada on the effects of residence living is 
consistent with studies conducted in the United States. For example, in a survey 
conducted at the University of Manitoba (U of Manitoba, November 1 990), it was 
found that while 53.4% of first year students in residence were satisfied with their 
intellectual development since enrolling, the figure for those not in residence was 
only 4 1 .4%. At Trent University, residence students were more likely than 
commuter students to highly rate a number of their college experiences (Wong, 
1994). 

As universities strive to create optimal learning environments for their students, it is 
important for each institution to know if those living on or off campus are 
advantaged or disadvantaged in terms of specified outcomes of the university 
experience. Research into matters such as these may facilitate the development and 
implementation of institutionally specific policies designed to ameliorate any 
negative effects of residence location. Consistent with this objective, the current 
article focuses on the effects of residence location on the first year grades of 
students at York University. 



York University, with approximately 40,000 students, is located on the northern 
fringe of Metropolitan Toronto. While single and multiple family dwellings can be 
found to the west and south of the campus, commercial and industrial 
establishments characterize development to the east. The area to the immediate 
north of the campus is only partially developed. On average, surveys show that first 
year students not living on campus spend 1 .5 hours commuting to and from the 
university. 



Information on residence location and first year grades was obtained from two 
sources. The first was a mail survey of 1,848 first year students in all faculties 
conducted in February and March of 1 995 with a response rate of approximately 
65%. The second was administrative records, utilized primarily for Ontario 
Academic Credit marks (OACs) and first year grade point averages (GPAs). 



York University 



Data Sources 
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The Impact of Place of Residence 

The living arrangements of first year York students are summarized in Graph 1 . 
Overall, the largest single number of students, 74%, live at home with their parents. 
A further 1 0% and 5% live in double and single residence rooms respectively. 

Three percent live with a spouse, 2% off-campus alone, and 3% off-campus with a 
friend. Of the remaining students, 1% were in temporary living arrangements and 
3% listed ‘other’ as their residence. 

Information in Table 1 
indicates that places of 
residence vary 
considerably with faculty 
of enrolment. Fine Arts 
has the fewest number of 
students (47%) living with 
parents while 
administrative studies 
(82%) has the greatest 
number living at home. 

Similarly, both Fine Arts 
and Glendon College have 
the greatest number of 
students living in double 
and single residences - 
36% and 33% 
respectively. By way of 
contrast, only 7% of 

Administrative Studies students report living in residence. The figures for Science, 
Environmental Studies, and Arts are 12%, 14%, and 10% respectively. 

As seen in the upper half of Table 2, average OAC marks and GPAs vary 
considerably by faculty. For example, the highest OAC marks and GPAs, 87% and 
6.9 respectively, are achieved by students in Administrative Studies. The lowest 
OACs, 76%, are found among Glendon students; however. Science students score 
the lowest average GPA, 4.7. 

Because students in different faculties achieved different average OACs and GPAs, 
and because faculties vary in the percentage of their students in different living 
arrangements, it is necessary to control for both OAC marks and faculty of 
enrolment when assessing the impact of residence location on GPA. For example, 
students in Administrative Studies have both the highest OAC marks and GPAs. 
Also, more live at home than students in other faculties. As a result, care must be 
taken not to attribute the high GPAs of business students to their living at home 




Graph 1: Percent of Students 
in Various Living Arrangements 
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Table 2: Average OAC Marks and GPA by Faculty and Place of Residence 





Average OAC Marks* 


Average GPA** 


GPA Adjusted for OAC 
and Faculty*" 


Faculty 








Administrative Studies 


87% 


6.9 






(148) 


(152) 




Arts 


77% 


5.1 






(831) 


(842) 




Environmental Studies 


81% 


6.0 






(82) 


(88) 




Fine Arts 


80% 


5.8 






(375) 


(406) 




Glendon 


76% 


5.2 






(328) 


(362) 




Science 


80% 


4.7 






(444) 


(475) 




Residence Location 








With Parents 


79% 


5.4 


5.6 




(1129) 


(1260) 


(959) 


Residence Double 


81% 


5.1 


5.4 




(193) 


(212) 


(167) 


Residence Single 


79% 


5.5 


5.3 




(105) 


(125) 


(89) 


With Spouse 


78% 


6.2 


6.6 




(29) 


(57) 


(21) 


Off-Campus Alone 


79% 


5.4 


5.4 




(34) 


(49) 


(25) 


Off-Campus With 


76% 


4.6 


5.1 


Friend(s) 


(50) 


(58) 


(40) 


Temporary 


74% 


4.0 


4.4 




0) 


(ID 


(9) 


Other 


80% 


5.4 


5.5 




(52) 


(57) 


(40) 



* Differences for Faculty sig. at .0000 level. 

Differences for Residence Location sig. at .0004 level. 

"Differences for Faculty and Residence Location sig. at .0000 level. 

•"Faculty and Residence Location sig. at .000 level. 

Covariate sig. at .000 level. 

Interaction Faculty and Residence Location sig. .161 level. 
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when in fact they may be a result of students’ high OACs and/or their participating 
in the Administrative Studies program. Control of factors such as these can be 
achieved through covariate analysis as outlined in the lower portion of Table 2. 

From column one of the lower half of the table it can be seen that OAC marks vary 
by residence location and that differences are statistically significant. For example, 
the highest OAC marks were achieved by students who would later live in double 
residences; the lowest by students who would live in temporary accommodation. 
Similarly, GPAs vary by residence location. As seen from column two, students 
with the highest scores, 6.2 on average, were living with spouses. The grades of this 
group may reflect higher age than the majority of first year students, a certain degree 
of emotional stability as provided by the nuclear family unit, and a greater than 
average commitment to studies. Students with the lowest GPAs, 4.0, at the time of 
the survey, were in temporary accommodations. 

Once controls are introduced for OAC marks and faculty, it can be seen from the 
third column in the lower half of Table 2 that the highest GPAs are received by 
students living with spouses. The average for this group is 6.6. The second highest 
GPAs, 5.6, are attained by students living at home with parents. Those in ‘other’ 
accommodation have GPAs of 5.5. Students living in double residence rooms and 
off-campus alone each score, on average, 5.4 while students in single residence 
rooms achieve GPAs of 5.3. Relatively low GPAs are earned by students living off- 
campus with friends and those in temporary locations — 5. 1 and 4.4 respectively. 

While some other research has indicated that residence living has little effect on 
academic achievement, the important finding of this study is that at York, with 
relatively long commutes to campus, living with parents in first year does not 
depress marks. Indeed, net of OAC marks and faculty of enrolment, students living 
with parents do better than any other group with the exception of students living 
with spouses. 

Explanation 

In a study of factors contributing to first year marks at York University, it was 
found that classroom involvement was particularly important (Grayson, 1 995). In 
short, increases in classroom involvement were associated with increased first year 
marks. In this instance classroom involvement was measured by asking students 
what percentage of their classes and tutorials/labs/studios they attended, and how 
many times in the previous month they had visited a campus library. On average, 
students attended 90% of their lectures (S.D. 19.4), 92% of their tutorials, labs, or 
studios (S.D. 12.5), and visited a library on campus 8.8 times in the previous month 
(S.D. 7.8). Z-scores were calculated for each of these variables and then averaged. 

Because classroom involvement is a particularly important factor in academic 
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achievement in the current analysis, the classroom involvement of students living in 
various residential locations was analysed holding both OAC marks and faculty of 
enrolment constant. The results of the analysis are summarized in Table 3. 

When examining the data in the table, it should be borne in mind that z-scores have 
a mean of zero and, for all practical purposes, a high score of 3 and a low score of 
-3. The z-scores for classroom involvement are found in column one of Table 3. 
The column figures indicate that the highest z-score for classroom involvement, 
with OAC marks and faculty of enrollment held constant, was for students living at 
home with parents (.05). Students living with a spouse, with a score of .0 1, ranked 
second. This score indicates that students living with a spouse have an average 
classroom participation rate. Students in all other living locations had lower than 
average involvement rates. Students in temporary accommodations, with a z-score 
of -39, had the lowest classroom involvement levels. 



Table 3: Classroom Involvement Adjusted for OAC Marks 
and Faculty 





Classroom 
Involvement 
Adjusted for 
OACs and 
Faculty 


Number of Percentile 
Points Below 
Involvement for 
Students Living With 
Parents 


Total 


With Parents 


.05 




1149 


With Spouse 


.01 


2 


26 


Off-Campus 

Friends 


-.11 


4 


44 


Off-Campus Alone 


-.10 


4 


33 


Residence Double 


-.17 


7 


182 


Residence Single 


-.14 


6 


93 


Temporary 


-.39 


15 


9 


Other 


l 

*o 

00 


3 


50 



Faculty and Residence Location sig. at .000 level. 

Covariate sig. at .001 level. 

Interaction Faculty and Residence Location sig. at .417 level. 

In column 2 of Table 3, using the z-score for students living with parents as the 
reference point, differences between z-scores have been translated into area under 
the normal curve. Column figures indicate that the involvement rate of students 
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living with spouses was 2 percentile points lower than for students living with 
parents. Those living off-campus with a friend and off-campus alone were each 4 
percentile points lower in terms of involvement than students living with parents. 
Students living in a double residence room scored 7 points lower, and those in single 
residence rooms 6 points lower, than students at home with their parents. Students 
in temporary and ‘other’ locations scored 15 and 3 percentile points lower 
respectively than students living with parents. It is important to note that 
differences based on residence location are statistically significant. 

Taken together, figures in Table 3 indicate that despite their off-campus location, 
students living with parents have higher classroom involvement than any other 
group of students. Without further research it is difficult to say whether or not this 
rate of involvement is a result of family pressure or support. It is also difficult to 
identify with certainty why students living in residence have relatively low levels of 
classroom involvement. Perhaps, as has been found in other research, certain 
residences may support climates somewhat at variance with the value of academic 
achievement. 

Conclusion 

In the introduction it was seen that data collected at the University of Guelph 
indicates that the single most preferred place of residence for first year students was 
on campus. While some students may be attracted to residence life in anticipation 
of a high quality social life, others are no doubt equally, if not more, concerned with 
the convenience of residence living and the expectation that living on campus will 
allow them to take full advantage of university offerings. 

While there may be advantages to residence life not dealt with in this article, at least 
at York University, students, faculty, and staff can rest assured that not living in 
residence does not detract from first year academic achievement. Indeed, students 
living with spouses scored far higher, and students living with parents slightly 
higher, GPAs than students in residence, even after controls had been imposed for 
OAC marks and faculty of enrolment. At a large commuter university like York this 
is encouraging news. It suggests that one very important objective of many 
students, getting good marks, is not jeopardized by living with parents off-campus. 
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